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half-hearted service. The British people, as the
pioneers of the Industrial Revolution, had created an
economy which made the whole world one. In such
a world strife must be more disastrous than in a world
where nations still lived on their own resources. It
must also be more frequent, for just as the penalties of
defeat would be more severe, so would the prizes of
victory seem more tempting. While many of his
followers were merely thinking of free trade as a means
of adding to Britain's commerce and riches, Cobden's
mind was brooding on this prospect. He called on the
Blitish people to help the world out of this danger by
renouncing monopoly ; by throwing open its markets;

by declaring that the British Empire welcomed any-
body who wanted to trade with it. In this way he
hoped to save the world from repeating the crimes of
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries ; from opening
up the undeveloped parts of the world by violence and
wrong ; from nursing a sense of property that would be
too strong, in case of conflict, for the sense of justice.
In this sense he was well described in Carlyle's famous
phrase,36 ' an inspired bagman with a calico millen-
nium \ For these words might be taken to mean that
he was a traveller who had seen men and cities, with a
mind lighted by genius, teaching a faith and doctrine
that could deliver calico itself from the crimes that had
stained the pirate seas.

Some who agree with Cobden's aim would argue that
his plan for bringing the world to Free Trade was not
the best plan. Some, again, would hold that it was
dangerous to expect other peoples to draw from
Britain's success under Free Trade the conclusions
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